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“PROS TYRIUS QUE MII NULLO LISCRIMINE aGETUR.” Virgil. 





CONDITIONS. 


The Jovnnat or rac Tress is printed on 2 
handsome superroyal paper and is published 
gnce a week, at coun voLLans a year, payable 
half yearly in advance. 


All letters relative to the Journal, to be ad- | 


dressed to the publishers. 





FROM THE DAILY GEORGIAN. 

We invite the attention of the citizens 
of Savannah to the followiag communi- 
cation on the Lancastrian system of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Edward fully merits the 
encomiums conferred on him by the wri- 
ter, and we do not hesitate to say that, 
by bestowing a liberal patronage on him, 
we do but consult the weightiest interests 
of the rising generation. ‘The subject of 
Educatien can not fail to attract the se- 
rious attention, of all parents, who feel at 
all, concerned for the welfare and res- 
pectability of theic children. 

COMMUNICATION. 

Ox Tuesday evening we had the plea- 
sure to hear a most interesting Lecture, 
delivered by Doctor James Epwarp, on 
the system of Education, instituted by 
Bell and Lancaster. 

The lecturer commented on the won- 
derful facility which it affords for the 
multiplication of schools ; stated that one 
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master properly —— could teach a 
thousand or twelve hundred children 3 | 
that the pupils prepared in such a school, 

are found, upon finishing their educa- 
tion, to be immediately capable af con- | 
ducting schools as numerous as the one | 
which they quit: thus, one school pro- 

perly organised, being suflicient to fur- 

nish teachers, in a short time, fora whele 

country. 
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He observed _ the economy of the 
system, that children were thus taught 
in the shortest possible space of time, to 
read fluently, to write a fair hand, to 
perform by hand and head, all calculae 
tions necessary for the ordinary purposes 
of life ; that they received in a clear and 
understanding manner, the great truths 
of religion, and most useful moral pre 
cepts; recurred to the activity of mind 
and body with which the system is acy 
companied, coinciding thereby with the 
natural vivacity of youths ;—thus enter- 
taining the mind, whilst it preserves and 
promotes health; exhibiting the great 
utility, indispensable duty of guarding 
against hourly idleness and vice, “In 
vain,” said he, “do we build prisons 
and employ watchmen, unless we strike 
at the root of eyil.” ‘The speaker ad- 
verted to the interesting fact, that of the 
hundreds of thousands educated at such 
schools in England, not one had been 
brought before a tribunal charged even 
with an offence, much less a crime ; in- 
sisted strongly on the edueation of fe- 
male children; mentioned that the most 
unfortnnate class ef females have gene- 
rally been found extremely illiterate, 
poor ‘that, becausé of ignorance they 
were the more easy prey to temptation 
and vice. 

An interesting fact was mentioned of 
a school in Northampton, England, of a 
thousand scholars, maintained by penny- 
a-week subseriptions. But what renders 
the system of great interest to us, is the 
knowledge given us by Dr. Edward, that 
it is now applied te all classes of society, 
and to all branches of education; it has 
been adapted by the learned to the tui- 
tion of the Latin and Greek langnages ; 
ancient and modern Geography, Astrono- 
my, the Mathematics, Music, Drawing, 
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Engineering, &c. not only-in many parts 
of Europe, but even in our own coun- 
try. 

“The system is declared to have been 
found 28 beneficial in the instruction of 
50 as 500 or 1000; and in short, that it 
contains such benefits, in the formation 
of the youthful mind and character, as 
cannot be purchased by money, in any 
other method. The lecturer observed 
that if it had been to shew us by what 
means we might save a few hundred dol- 
lars per annum, in the tutoring of our 
children, he would think his time and 
talents illy spent :—No, his object is to 
explain to us by what means our youth 
m:ght obtain such an education as will 
make them accomplished scholars, good 
men, good christians, and good citizens, 
far beyond any thing known in the com- 
mon methods of instruction. The men- 
tal engagement which this system ex- 
cites, is a most striking feature. In 
vain sak! he, do you confine a boy with- 
in the walls of a school—in vain do you 
chain lis eyes to a lesson—keep him 
talking and keep him still: to no pur- 


poze Is every effort, unless his attention 


is fixed. If the attention is not fixed, 
the hours of school pass off heavily 
youth wears away, and the bey grows 
up ignorant, heedless, and if he is of an 
active turn of mind, with thoughts wan- 
dering like the fools’ eyes to the ends of 
the earth. Fixing the attention is the 
grand point, upon which all success in 
learning depends——without it, books, 
schools, and masters, are of no account : 
—without it a school is a nursery of 
vice ; a congregation of spirits—restless, 

- impatient, mutinous. Possessing there- 
fore, this property, this system possesses 
every (hing. 

The attention thus fixed, not only se- 
cures improvement—it dispenses plea- 
sure. Beside other indications of this, it 
is related as a fact, that seldom will a 
child be absent from a proper school of 
this description, if it be possible for him 
to attend ; the emulation of the youthful 
mind is so fired, that it cannot bear that 
a school fellow, should have the least op- 
portunity, to surpass in the class. 

Another characteristic is, that in its 
operation, it occasions every thing the 
scholar has to de, to be done well. This 
becomes a babit, and its importance is 


‘est estimated by those, whe may have 
concerns with such as are careless and 
slovenly in their business. 

But there is a property pervading this 
system, calculated to arouse the atten- 
tion of every person. I mean the effect 
which it has in sharpening the intellect. 
Experience has determined that, chil- 
dren, educated upon this system, have 
more aeuteness, more promptness, and 
are better reasoners, than Loys taught on 
any other method. In England, a race 
of men issuing from these schools, is 
growing up, fitted to carry into the con- 
cerns of life a superior comprehension 
and despatch, which, if duly employed, 
- must place them greatly in advance in 
, life. 
| Wehighly admire the benevolence and 
zeal of this geutleman; and in wishing 
for the general instruction, or better 
| principles, of all the youth of this city, 
/ we do more than wish success to his en- 
| lightened efforts: while we are exceed- 
ingly sorry that our citizens, were not 
aware of the value and high importance 
of this lecture, otherwise we are sure, 
that none of them would have failed to 
attend. We, therefore, earnestly re- 
commen that Doctor Edward repeat 
this lecture, being sure that the enligh- 
tened few that attended, will give the 
most favorable view of it, to their ac- 
quantance, and that the pleasure and sa- 
tisfaction which they will receive by at- 
tending it, will be gratifying to their 
generosity. It is well known that Dr. 
Edward has done more for the establish- 
ment of this admirable system in our 
country, than any “ther individual ; and 
more, that he is the only teacher who 
has given a course of lectures on the ap- 
plication of the system to the highest 
branches of education Therefore, if 
through the backwardness of our citi- 
zens to patronise his efforts, he should 
leave this place, we may not have ano- 
ther opportunity of understanding or se- 
curing a system of education, the bene- 
fits of which he so freely offers us. It 
was sorrowful to hear his comparison of 
the success of his labors in the northern 
and southern states, and that his friends 
could not convince him of the difficulty 
of his undertaking, till he had found out 
by experience. 





He fvelingly adverted to the advance- 
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ment of agriculture, trade and com- 
merce, in this country, the discoveries 
in philosophy, the improvements in ma- 
chinery, &c. While no improvements 
have been made in the methods of in- 
struction in common use, but that they 
have remained the same, from time im- 
memorial ; flagellation still being the 
principal instrument in governing our 
youth, in despite of the astonishing im- 
provements and discoveries made in eve- 
ry thing else ; our schools are still the 
game irregular, noisy, disorderly, rest- 
less depositories of children, in which 
the sound of the whip, the cries of the 
child and the sound of those who are stu- 
dying, talking or playing, is enough to 
fill the mind with disgust, instead of 


pleasure, and show that a radical refarm || 


ought to be made, and is loudly called 
for by the feeling mind. 
A HEARER. 


FOR THE JOURNAL. 


JUNIUS NOT IDENTIFIED. 


(CONTINUED.) 

Ilere Mr. Taylor’s proofs as he 
calls them—but conjectures as I call 
them, thicken upon us. He says 
Sir Philip must be Veteran—for that 
accounts for the quarrel between Lord 
Barrington and him; but then I will 
ask how he accounts for the reconci- 
Hiation afterwards? He is at liberty 
to use it for one or two purposes, or 
as many as he pleases, provided that 
they are not contradictory. But he 
shall not use the same argument to 
justify two actions totally opposite to 
each other: at least, he shall not to 
me, while I am able to contradict 
him. 

The strong personal feeling mani- 
fested in these letters, is another in- 
ternal evidence of their origin. Sir 
Philip must be Veteran, because Ve- 
teran praises Mr. Francis—and com- 
plains of his ill treatment. In this 
way I could prove from Junius, that 
he was the dead son of a profligate 
and avaricious old nobleman. And 
here Mr. Taylor cites an extract from 
one of the letters of Junius, where he 


personal intents—the personal resent- 
ments betray the author as plainly as 
if his name were in the title page.—~ 
This is an argument that Mr. Tay- 
lor gravely adduees in support of his 
doctrine. He brings a man who is so: 
sharp-sighted as to penetrate all dis- 
guises—and see the author by his per- 
sonal feelings under his mask—and 
he does this to prove that this critic, 
with the sharp eyes has committed 
the same blunder, has hidden his heads 
like a certain very wise bird, and fan- 
cied his whole body was concealed.. 
To prove that a great player has 
committed a blunder——he produces. 
proof that he has once corrected the 


, same blunder in another man. He 
| might as well prove that a man was 


blind, because he had once complain- 


| ed of. the blindness of another. 
There are innumerable instances; 


of this peculiar and mae, feeling of 
personal resentments—as Mr. Taylor‘ 
calls them, adduced to prove this, that 


every example crowds him further 
from his conclusion, and renders it 
the more improbable. In « fool, or 
an ordmary man I admit, such evi- 
dences would be conclusive of his 
agency—but not in a man of sense 
writing under an assumed name, 

It is said also that Jupius and Ve- 
teran are familiar to a remarkable de- 
gree with the niceties—the routine— 
forms—and confidential transactions 
of the war department: that Junius 
has once prematurely announced the 
| appointment and removal of acelencl ; 
| had evinced much other mysterious 


, department. He says also, that Sir 
| Philip was clerk in the war office— 
and this again, as he thinks, asserts 
| his demonstration. Now [ afirm, 
| that here is another contradiction, ei- 
| ther that the fects are false—or that 
Great-Britain is a nation of ninny- 
hammers. 

If Junius communicated any thing 
—hewever immaterial, that was con- 





tells one of his soleesiedaie that, “the 


Sir Philip and Veteran are one; but. 
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Sidential ; if he prematurely announc- { For my own part I have no hesita- 
ed any transaction ; if he exhibited | tion in saying that it is absolutely im- 
any degree of familiarity with the af- | possible, that a man in his senses, 
fairs of the war-office beyond what who had the talents that are here at- 
any man might learn by reading— | tributed to Sir Philip, should have 
that minute he would have been dis- } committed bimself so egregiously; he 
covered. For example, when Vete-'' «vould be the last man on earth, if he 
ran began te abuse the “ little broker | wished to avoid detection—to speak 
and others who had been jumped over | of himself in any way. A stranger 
him”’—if he had used a single word, : might espouse his cause with impunity 
peculiar to the office; or that could || and there is something in the hearts 
not have been known by a stranger, he || of all men that lead them to look to 
must have been inevitably discovered. | strangers, or friends en such occa- 
Veteran would be known to be in the’ sions, and not trust to themselves, 
effice. The number of the suspected || unless they would be ridiculous. He 
would be very limited. He being the, who dreads detection as I have said 
chief clerk, and therefore most injur- | before, becomes wonderfully scrupu- 
ed by an irregular premotion of an | lous about things of indifference. Let 
inferior—would have been the first || us put a strong case. A man cuts the 








man pitched upon. 


has never been suspected to be Vete- 
ya. 

' For these reasons I am satisfied 
that neither the letters of Junius nor 


Vetvran contain a syllable peculiar— 
characteristic or confidential—denot- 
ing any agency in the war-office. 
The fact then that Sir Philip was in 
the war-office at the time, is of no 


moment at all in the argument. He 
might as well have been in any other 
office or in no office at all, so far as 
this hypothesis is concerned. 

The truth is, that neither Junius 
nor Veteran were blockheads, and 
neither, whatever were his knowledge 
of the secret transactions of govern- 
ment would have hazarded himself 
by revealing that knowledge. Would 
Junius talk so rankly as to lay his 
heart bare when he could not expect 
to survive “three days” if he were 
discovered, Here I shall be told that, 
it was Veteran and not Junius that 
exhibits this rancorous personal ma- 
lignity. Granted, but was his dan- 
ger less——Veteran would have suffer- 
ed as much as Junius if he bad been 
discovered ; besides, I promise to 
show that the discovery of Veteran 
jed of necessity to the discovery of 


Yet where all H throat of another. 
eyes were upon the watch, Sir Philip | 





Janius—if Mr. Taylor’s facts be true. 


That man will ne- 
ver venture to read a paper aloud, 
to mention the words—razor—throat 
or blood. He turns pale at an abrupt 
question ; and the sudden approach of 
a stranger fills him with apprehen- 
sion. But an innocent man would be 
the first to read the particulars—to 
dwell on them—-to repeat them—to 
curse the doer of the deed, and detail 
all the dreadful circumstances. Here 
is a fair illustration. If Sir Phili 
was Junius, being in such Citta 
danger, he would have most careful- 
ly and anxiously avoided all meution 
of himself and his affairs, He would 
have trembled to say of himself what 
another might have said of him with- 
out suspicion. He would avoid the 
possibility of giving a clue to any 
man for tracing him out. He would 
see connexions and dependencies 
where another would pass, as unsus- 
picious of their existence as if he were 
blindfold. 

Sir Philip Francis then---unless he 
contradicted himself, could not ven- 
ture to speak of personal indignities, 
under any signature that would lead 
to the detection of his real agency in 
Junius. 

Yet see his conduct. Mr. Taylor 
pretends that Sir Philip is to be seen 
in every line of Veteran; that he was 
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suspected and dismissed on that ac- 
count; that while he begged Mr. 
Woodfall to keep it a secret that Ve- 
teran and Junius were one---he ap- 
peared very careless and even indif- 
ferent about being known to be the 
author of Veteran. All this Mr. Tay- 
jor avers. 

But here again he is in a hobble. 
if these letters have so much of Sir 
Philip Francis in them; if on that 
account he was dismissed ; why have 
not others seen this resemblance? 
Why were not these letters of Vete- 
ran ascribed to him at the time? And 
why does Mr. Taylor now find it so 
difficult to prove that he did write 
Veteran. He produces nothing—not 
even a hint to show that the public 
then suspected him to be the author 
of Veteran. And yet if this strong 
personal feeling be so evident ; if as 
Mr. Taylor contends, they are evi- 
dently the production of Junius ; if 
Mr. Francis was then dismissed, it 
is the most wonderful thing I ever 
heard of, 

There is only one way of escaping 
this. Mr. Taylor must grant, if he 
would escape, that there is really no- 
thing in these letters that smells of 
Sir Philip Francis. Else it would 
have been discovered at the time. He 
must also admit—(and if he does he 
contradicts himself again, but it is 
his only way, he would be check- 
mated at the next move if he did’nt.) 
He must also admit, that the letters 
ef Junius and Veteran are not enough 
alike to excite suspicion. ‘Thus he 
renders all the precaution of Junius 
in writing under the signature of Ve- 
teran, not only useless, but accord- 
ing to all his argument exposes Juni- 
us himself to a violent death. 

To avoid these evils, Mr. Taylor 
raust be allowed to plead de novo. Let 
him now say that Veteran and Junius 
are not discovered to be one by any 
resemblance in style ; but barely and 
entirely by the confidential note of 
Junius to Woodfall. By that note it 
would appear that Junius expressly 


acknowledges hiinself to be Veteran. 
It is worthy of remark, that where 
this note is spoken of the signatures of 
Veteran to both papers are mention- 
ed as the proof. Nothing is said of 
the hand writing. Now I have some 
excellent reasons for supposing that 
the hand writing of Junius and Vete- 
ran were different. First, because 
if they were alike—it is much mote 
natural that Mr. Woodfall when 
speaking of them should have said 
they were the same, instead of print- 
ing the note by itself with the signa- 
ture. Being printed, we could not 
judge of the hand writing of course. 
Singular as this opinion may be, there 
were other circumstances in its favor. 
Mr. Taylor says, it is known that 
Sir Philip has a perfect command of 
his pen, and can write any hand he 
pleases. Now I have only to show, 
that to be consistent or pradent it was, 
imperiously the policy of Sir Philip 
to adopt another hand when he wro 
Veteran--I have only to show this to 
render it extremely probable that, if 
Veteran was written by Sir Philip ; 
and if Sir Philip could write any 
other hand than he did on common 
occasions---these letters under the 
signature of Veteran must have been 
written in another hand. ; 
First, though Mr. Woodfalt was 
the friend of Junius---yet it is certam 
that Junius never committed himself 
by word or deed, even to his friend. 
He always kept his own secret---and 
under every difficulty and temptation. 
Had he communicated himself to Mr. 
Woodfall, he would have escaped in- 
numerable hazards so long as Wood- 
fall was faithful to him. He would 
have passed and received proofs, and 
maintained a close and uninterrupted 
, intercourse without any danger be- 
| yond the fidelity of Woodfall. That 
| he did not do this---if Mr. Woodfall 
| was his friend---and if he had confi- 
dence in him---is wonderful. There 











weigh with him. No ordinary one 


must have been some vast motive to 
| could have induced him to submit to 
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so much drudgery, anxiety and dis- 
appointment. This same disposition 
to secrecy continued all the life of 
Mr. Woodfall. Junius has promised 
that his secret shall die with him— 
and he has kept or will keep his pro- 
mise. Now, Mr. Taylor says, that 
had the letters of Veteran been writ- 
ten under the signature of Junius, he 
should have regarded that fact alone | 
as conclusively fatal to his opinion. 
Why? Because, the time of personal 
feeling would have led immediately 
to the discovery of Sir Philip Francis 
as the author. Ofcourse then, the 
signature is of no consequence—un- 
der any signature the personal feeling 
of Sir Philip must have betrayed him. 


We have a right to conclude then— | 
if Mr. Taylor tells the truth, that / 


this personal feeling did betray Sir 


Philip to the world under the sign:- | 


ture of Veteran—and that Sir Philip 
expected it. 


lor, he did not seem to care at all 
about it—Sir Philip had probabiy no 
objection to being known as the ad- 


vocate of his own cause. This is the 
language of Mr. Taylor; I do not re- 
member the words. 

Now then, if Sir Philip be Junius, 
see how far all his deep laid plans of 
secrecy are brought to light if he 
writes under the same hand. The 
moment Veteran appears, the public, 
or the critics say, these are from Sir 
Philip Francis. He is fighting his 
own battles. Mr. Woodfall and his 
compositors next know this—he hears 
‘that Sir Philip writes Veteran, and 
he knows that Veteran is written by 
the same man that writes Junius.— 
Here then, at once, the deep laid, 
profound scheming of Junius is over- 
thrown by a breath—-and what is in- 
finitely worse, Witheut the least ne- 
cessity. 

Sir Philip, says Mr. Taylor, can 


Indeed, says Mr. ‘lay- | 


===e— 


mysterious correspondent. Now If 
say from this fact, if Sir Philip could 
wiite a different hand, that note is 
written in a different hand. 

Or, suppose the author of Junius, 
whoever he may be—whether Sir Phi- 
lip or another man, if he was also 
the author of Veteran, had precisely 
the same reasons—if he was unable 
to disguise his own hand--to employ 
some other person as an amanuensis, 
There was no difliculty and compara- 
tively little danger in being known as 
the author of Veteran—-and by tak- 
ing the trouble to have it copied by 
any boy, all possibility of the con- 
nexion between Veteran and Junius 
| being discovered, would have been 
prevented. Hlow would ine printer 
know, when he received Veteran in 
one character, and Junius in another, 
that they were both from the same ; 
‘unless their style was so alike as to 
betray them—and then, indeed, the 
‘advice to keep it a secret, that they 
i were one, would have been ridicu- 
lous. 

At all events, it is as the chance of 
ninety-nine to a hundred—of a wise 
man, and a cautious man; acting 
wisely and cautiously, is to be acting 
like a blockhead, and undoing with 
one hand what he does with the 
ollier, 

We are then fairly authorised to 
' conclude that the band writing of Ju- 
nius and Veteran are not alike. For 
| the same reason thea we are’ bound 
to conclude that the whole note, or 
the signature is a hoax, er attended 
with some mistake. Because that 
note alone would counteract all the 
precautions first taken to prevent dis- 
covery—it would render the employ- 
ment of a different hand entirely nu- 
gatery—and all this would be done 
without any competent motive. The 
letters then under the signature of 





_write any har he pleases. Then say 
I, he couid not have been such a fool | 
as to write Veteran in the same hand | 

_ with Junius, He might as well tell 

Mr. Woodfall at once, who was his: 


Veteran were probably not written by 
Junius—but by some other, who, like 
Garrick, for he was once suspected, 
had once happily hit on the style of 
Junius, Itis even possible in that 
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case, that Sir Philip did write Veie- 
ran. 

Besides it is not true that this note 
does contain any such appearance of 
anxiety. He only says, pray don’t 
let this be known. Such reptiles are 
beneath the gencrous indignation of 
Junius. On this statement of the case 
fam willing to admit that the same 
man is the author of Veteran and Ju- 
nius——but then, I do insist upon it, 
that there can be nothing in Veteran 
indicative of its origin. One side or 
the other of the hypothesis 1 must 
hold to. ‘They are entirely opposite. 
And now Mr. Taylor may take which 
he pleases. If he says that were writ- 
ten by one man—I will agree with 
him—but deny that there is any con- 
nexion to be traced between either of 
them and this author. If he says 
there is something in Veteran or Ju- 
nius that particularly points to any 
one man--or that Veteran leads di- 
rectly to Sir Philip Francis—then I 
deny that Veteran and Junius are not 
the same. I do this because I would 
avoid absurdities. I admit the pre- 
mises in either state, but L insist on 
his proving his syllogism something 
after the manner of common sense. 
1 insist on his avoiding contradiction. 

For my pait I confess, that I sce 
no such resemblance between the style 
ef Veteran and Junius. In the let- 
ters ander the former signature, there 
is scarcely an example of that pun- 
gency. or biting sarcasm for which 
Junius is so distinguished. And the 
dialogue between the general officer 
and the broker is beneath contempt. 
Uf it be the production of Junius, he 
ought {o be painted to every man’s 
understanding—-enveioped in petti- 
coats and holding a fish in each hand. 
It is low-lived vulgar abuse—alike 
destitute of wit, meaning and applica- 
tion. Instead of talking like Junius, 
he falls a cursing “ like a very drab- 
a scullion.” 

Let it be remembered that the 
whole system of Mr. T'aylor’s reason- 


ing turns upon this ene hinge--that © 











Sir Philip wrote Veteran. Iam will- 
ing to admit if he desires it, that Ve- 
teran and Junius are one; but I de- 
sire some proof of the other part of 
the proposition, and Mr, Taylor gives 
none at all. As for the probabilities 
and presumptions here collected by 
him, they are in the teeth of his own 
argument. I mean no paradox. i 
say this s#riously and deliberately. 
The more probable that Mr. Taylor 
now renders it by circumstantial evi- 
dence then existing—that Sir Philip 
wrote Veteran, the less it is likely 
that he did write it. Until Mr. Tay- 
lor brings positive, direct testimony ; 
a circumstantial testimony recently 
arisen 3. all these presumptions found- 
ed on facts then before the public, on- 
ly serve to render it only the more 
improbable that Sir Philip was. Vete- 
ran. And for this reason, every pro- 
bable and suspicious circumstance 
then existing, which Mr. Taylor now 
produces, renders it still more won- 
derful that Sir Philip was not then 
suspected. ‘Then all England was 
awake and on the watch—every pub- 
lic man, every man qualified for such 
undertakings as these letters, was un- 
questionably scrutinised. And yet 
Sir Philip escaped all suspicion. How 
then shall Mr. Taylor, fifty years ai- 
ter all these suspicions are lulled ; 
and the transaction, and letters al- 
most forgotten—how can he pretend 
to discover such original and conclu- 
sive testimonies, so full of point, sus- 
picion and certainty? The fact un- 
doubtedly is, as Lord Barrington tells 
Veteran, that his ribaldry, and se- 
crets, and important communications 
are all gleaned from the columns of 
newspapers. We have a right then 
to conclude, and not only a right, but 
a duty so to conclude, that there is 
indeed nothing in Veteran that points 
to Sir Philip; or nothing in Veteran 
that resembles Junius. For if there 
be any thing in Veteran that points to 
Sir Philip; and if there be any thing 
in Veteran that points to Junius, it js 
certain that the auther of Junivs must 
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have been discovered to be Junius— 
long before Mr. Taylor was born, if 
one may judge ef his age or his writ- 
ings. 
(To be continued. 
i ceathamentemel 

The following, taken from £ BELLY. 

ASSEMBLEE, i$ a curious account of 

a dead Monk’s reanimation. 


It is a well known fact, that thro’- 
out all the monasteries in Sicily, the 
dead bodies of the Monks are dried 
and made to stand erect in niches pla- 
ced round a kind of sepulchral cham- 
ber, where one of the brothers of the 
holy order takes it in turn to watch for 
two hours every night, to put them in 
constant mind of the lust awful Change 
that every one is destined to under- 


A Monk of Palermo, was passing 
part of the night inthe manner abdve 
mentioned, when in the interval of 
his devotional exercises, he fancied he 
heard every now and then a very unu- 
sual noise; and looking steadfastly at 





that part of the room from whence it 
proceeded, he perceived one of the | 
dead Monks nod to him; he held up| 
his lamp, and the head nodded again; | 
he instantly hastened up stairs to the | 
convent, to acquaint the brethren with | 
this fearful omen. The Monks laugh- 

ed at his fears and persuaded him it | 
was a mere illusion of the imagina- | 
tion; he, therefore summoned courage | 
to return, but teok care to go toa dif- ! 
ferent part of these extensive galie- 

ries, where he remained a while in: 
anxious suspense. Finding all still | 
and motionless, he began to think he | 
must have been deceived by his ima- | 
gination, and therefore he returned 
to his former station and fixed his 
eyes on the same dead Monk. He 
again saw the head move and nod at 
him. Away he ran, and declared 
that all the saints in the calendar 
should not persuade him to go down 
again: he was now so positive of the 
fact -he had witnessed, that considera- 
te alarm prevailed in the convent.—- 








The Monks were called together, and 
eight or ten descended into the apart- 
ment with candles and holy water— 
They were brought opposite the dead 





| body in question, but just as they 


drew up, a nod of the head put them 
all to flight. When the Superior was 
informed of it, he was extremely an- 
gry, and declared some English he- 
retic had got in and played this trick; 
he therefore went down himself with 
another party. As they descended to 
the galleries, their courage in some 
degree abated ; and after advancing 
cautiously to the place, the Superior 
held up his lamp to the Monk. It was 
no illusion; life had, indeed, once 
more entered this frail tenement of 
mortality! At that very moment the 
head shook violentiy and fell from the 
body, when out flew—not the soul of 
a Monk, but a living rat, which had 
made its nest in the skall, 

This is a fact which happened late- 
ly, and is well kuown and authenti- 
cated at Palermo, 

fe 
FOR THE JOURNAL, 

Ix a very interesting volume ef 
tracts recently published by a Mis- 
sionary Who visited the setilements of 
the Hottentots, for the purpose of ex- 
tending the limits of the empire of cur 
Redeemer amongst those recently re- 
claimed savages, mention is made of 
an astonishing reptile denominated 
the Puff-Adder. This animal is de- 
nominated one of the most venemous 
of the whole family of serpents. But 
the Missionary states an astonishing 
fact with regard to the gestation of 
this animal---that ihe young serpents 
eat their way out of the maternal 
howels which always occasions the 
death of the parent. 

If this is a fact, it may well be 
doubted whether all animated natare 
can afford another instance, where 
procreation is inevitably succeeded by 
death, The benevolence of the Deity 
is here eminently displayed---this fa- 


/ mily of serpents never can be formi- 
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dable for their numbers----the poison 
carries its own autidete along with 
it. 
jer meen 
FROM THK MERCURY. 


EMIGRATION. 

We have witnessed, for several 
years past, the extraordinary current 
of emigration to the South-West, the 
lower Ohio, and Mississippi countries. 
One or two cold winters, short crops 
and hard times, have started thou- 
sands from the thickly populated cas- 
tern states, who have swept along 
with them the greater part of the late 
European emigrants, who came te 
this country with a view to agricultu- 
ral pursuits. 

Many of these people will find them- 
selves sadly disappointed, when they 
come to settle themselves for life in 
these southern regions. They will 


find the climate uncongenial to their 
constitutions, and to their habits of 
cultivation. ‘Those who are aspiring, 
or wealthy, will find that they cannot 
be respected without holding slaves— 


and these who depend on their own 
labour, will be unwilling to work 
among slaves---many will find them- 
selves wretched, and without the 
means of extricating themselves. —— 
Some will be ashamed to acknowledge 
their disappointment, and others, al- 
ter several years of hard labour, in 
making their improvements, spending 
the greater part of their substance, 
and losing, on an average, thre one- 
filth part of their family, will remove 
to a climate and a country, more con- 
genial to their views and to their na- 
tures, their comfort and their inter- 
est. 

I have seen those South-Western 
countries; and I have seen many 
handreds of northern people in them. 
I have witnessed, also for many years 
the emigration to them; and believe 
there have as many emigrated within 
the last fourteen years, to the lower 
Mississ:ppi, and the present Missou- 
ri Territory, as to the state of Ohio. 








This lower country would now be ens 
titled from its population, to about 
four representatives in congress, and 
the state of Ohio to ten. What has 
become of the six-tenths of the “ 
lation of the lower regions? They 
have dicd, or they have never been 
born! Soime, indeed, have been wise 
enough teremove. No wonder, theng 
that those who have withstood the cli- 
mate, should have got rich faster than 
the people of Giiio; no wonder that 
they will tell you, with a pale, emacis 
ated, and cadavereus face, that Nats 
chez and New-Orleans, have the fin- 
est climate in America. 


I saw the Mississippi Bottom, four- 
teen years ago, when it was well po 
pulated from Kaskaskias to St. Louis 
in great part with \ew-Englanders, 
and I saw it five years ago---when it 
had lost at least one-half of its popu- 
lation, principally by death. Yet, I 
do not say, that those are unhealthy 
countries, except for northern constitu- 
tions. Emigrants frem the sea-coast 
of Georgia, and the Carelinas, fird 
there at least as good a climate as 
they have been raised in. 

But the New-Englanders, and the 
Europeans pass by the most delight- 
ful region in the Uuited States; and 
that most peculiarly adapted to their 
habits, and their natures, bodily and 
mental. The western parts of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia, and 
the eastern part of Ohio, which inmy 
opinion, from their central situation, 
the salubrity of their climate, their 
superiority for farming and grazing, 
their abundant streams of water, their 
fitness for sustaining great manufac- 
turing establishments, and many other 
causes, will become the most delight- 
ful and important part of America. 
Nothwithstanding they are partly 
mountainous, they will sustain a po- 
pulation more than equal to that of 
England. The numerous turnpike 
roads, which are now piercing thro? 
| them ; the commanding water trans- 
— 3; the materials for manu- 

facturing, as coal, wood, iron, stone, 
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flax, wool, &e. may be added to the | 
advantages mentioned. And as to the 
price of the land I can buy millions of | 
acres of excellent farming and graz- | 
ing land, at a lower price than that, 
demanded by congress. In Butler 
county, within half a day’s ride of 
Pittsburg, many thousands of acres 
may be purchased at from two to 
three dollars; particularly those 
tracts of partial prairie, which on ac- 
count of the facility with which they 
are brought into cultivation, being al- 
ready divested of a load of useless 
timber, are the more valuable to new 
settlers who are weak-lhanded. They 
are fertile, and no where so extensive 
as ta render the want of timber any 
serious inconvenience. Those kinds 
of land have greatly facilitated and 
accelerated the settlements to the 
westward, 

I have been led to these observa- 
tions, from the sacrifice of human life | 
and comfort, which 1 have witnessed, | 
in consequence of mistaken notions of 
emigration. My object would be on- 
ly to divert the course of those whose 


interest and happiness would be pro- 


moted thereby. It will be cousider 
ed a bold assertion, that these mid'le | 
mountainous regions are to become | 
more populous and important than 
the extended plains of the west, but 
the more it is contemplated, the more | 
plausible, the more obvious it will ap- | 
pear; and if these remarks, should 
be the means of saving one single hu- 
mun life, I shall be abundantly re- 
warded forthe littie pains I have tak- | 
en in giving them to the public. 
A TRAVELLER. 
Summary. 

Ir may seriously be doubted whether 
at any period since the adoption of the | 
Federal Constitution, there has been a 
crisis in our national affairs so_interest- | 
ing as at the present moment: it is a cri- | 
sis that justifies the most alarming anxi- | 
eties. ‘The world is now at peace—the 
oud fraught with hostile artillery has | 











passed down the horizon. Europe and 
this country, in fact all the civilised 
world with the exception of South-Ame- 
rica, are reposing under the beams of 
peace ; swords are beat into plough- 
shears, and spears into pruning hooks,” 
and yet the question at such a season 
presented for the decision of Con- 
gress is this, whether we shall be allow- 
ed to * sit under our own vines and our 
own fig-trees, and have none to make us 
afraid.” The question is, whether it 
shall be in the power of Gen. Jackson 
and of our administration to confede- 
rate and to trample with impunity on 
the laws and constitution of their coun- 
try. Itis in vain, it is utterly in vain 
to attempt to disguise the magnitude of 
this question. General Jackson violates 
the law, and our chief magistrate sanc- 
tions the outrage by his approval of the 
deed. A committee of Congress appoin- 
ted to investigate this matter feebly, 
cautiously, and reluctantly stammer out 
the word,disapprobation. One of the mem- 
bers, whose political opinion is much res- 
pected by congress, has declared in his 
place, that the Seminole war was got up 
by our administration, for the purpose of 
seizing on the S. American dominions of 
his Catholic Majesty ; a nation with 
whom we are bound by all the ties of ho- 
nour and of good faith to preserve ami- 
cable relations. He states that under 
the pretext of defending our frontiers 
from hostile aggression, we have invad- 


ed the dominions of a friendly and in- 


dependent power, and that by so doing, 
the President has taken from Congress 
their constitutional prerogative of de- 
claring war. ‘This charge has been deli- 
berately made on the floor of the House 
of Representatives by a member attach- 
ed to the party of our chief magistrate. 
Have we then indeed at this time of day, 
in a government 9 young 2s ours, come 
to this, that the President has assumed 
such dictatorial power, the full power of 
an arbitrary monarch—is it to be told to 
our posterity, that an officer of the go- 
vernment may violate the constitution at 
his own sovereign will and pleasure, and 
set all investigation of his conduct at de- 
fiance ! it does indeed come to this: The 
President who should have been the first 
to have denounced the conduct of the of- 
fending General to the nation—who 
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should have roused himself to the vindi- 
cation of his own constitutional rights, 
is the first man to approve of such an 
outrage. He proclaims his approbation 
to the world, and General Jackson while 
thus protected by the shield of his peliti- 
cal Ajax, defies the strong lance of na- 


formal act publicly promulged, avowed, 
& declared that the military is superior 
to the civil power. Let it be remember- 
ed that the President is not only our 


commander in chief of the armies of the 
United States. and we may form seme 
conception of the enormous magnitude 
ot his offence, when he thus tramples 
the constitution under his feet. What 
security have we now that a similaror a 
still more glaring outrage will not be 
again perpeirated by a subordinate coni- 
mander, and approved of by the Presi- 
dent! It may be said, that Congress may 
appoint a Committee to inquire. Yes, 


and that committee may in imitation of 
the present one stammer out, that tiey 
“ disapprove” of the President’s approval 
of so high handed an outrage, and there 
the matter will be hushed up, and the 
constitution will be violated with impu- 


nity again. 

j.et any one compare the reports of 
ilie two committees, the one appointed , 
to investigate the conduct of the officers | 
of the Bank, and the other to investigate | 
the conduct of Gen. Jackson, and what 
an astonishing centvast is displayed! 
Whether the bank ceminittee ave right 
or wrong in their facts and their deduc- | 
tions, is not the question; they have | 
at least made a fir and decided report 
—they have specitied and pointed cut | 
the instances where the charter of that 
institution has in their epinion been vio- ¥ 
lated—if an evil does exist, they haveat | 
least reached the extent of that evil ; Lut 
in the cther case where so mighty aques- 
tion is presented for decision 25, whe- 
ther the military may with impunity vio- 
Jate the civil right-—they have content- 
ed themselves by simply declaring their 
“ disapprobation” of such conduct. Is | 
it possible’ that we feel so much regard, 
such absorbing interest, such thrilling 
deep-toned emotions, where property on- 
ly is invaded, and such little sensibility 











where liberty and life are invaded. Is! 


preperty henceforth to become the sole 
and exclusive idol of all our affections, 
and constitutional liberty to be so coldly 
abandoned, without one miserable para- 
lytic eilort to be made tor its pteserva- 
tion! In fact the report of the commit- 


E _tee appointed to investigate Gen. Jack- 
tional justice. The President has bya}! 


son’s conduct is a document more alarm- 
ing than the outrage originally commit- 
ted by that officer, more alarming than 


‘the Presidential sanction of such an out- 
| rage. 
first political magistrate, but likewise |} 


Our constitutional guardians have 
told us in their report, either that — 


will not, or that they dare not spea 


their own sentiments, or if they do in- 
deed speak them, they have told us, that 
our constitution is not worth one effort 
for its preservation. Had they honestly 
informed us, that the time had arrived 
when the Americans should dispense 
with their constitution—that it was no 
longer binding—that it had been found 
perfectly incompetent for the objects for 
which it was made, we should have un- 
derstood such plain downright language 
—-their constituents might have the ques- 
tion fairly presented for decision, whe- 
ther they were one and all prepared to 
throw off all allegiance to the constitu- 
tion, and to frame another better quali- 
fiel to answer the purposes of legisla- 
tion. ‘They would have been thanked 
at Jeast for their honest boldness—the 
minds of our fellow-citizens might have 
been made up to meet such an emergen- 
cy—they would have time and opportu- 
nity to deliberate, whether they would 
choose military power in preference to 
the civil, whether they are prepared to 
abandon those rights for which our re- 
volutionary heroes poured their blood on 
the field of battle and thought it a trifling 
sacrifice. But what conclusion can be 
drawn when Congress can only in the 
midst 6f sucha daring outrage on their 
rights, be brought to say with a modest 
and zephyr-like simper, that they disap- 
prove of such conduct! An assembly of 
delicate maidens rejecting the first over- 
tures of enamored lovers, could not have 
adopted a more coy, delicate, and slight- 
ly repulsive phraseology. If this is not 
an unparalled an alarming state of things 
— if it does not show in burning and ra- 
diant characters the temper of the times 
—if it dees not prove that Congress are 
preparing to surrender our dearest nights 
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without a struggle, we must confess our- | 
selves to be totally ignorant of the mean- 
ing of words. The constitution was be- 
ueathed to us by our ancesters as a po- 
litical legacy—we have no more proper- 
ty in that charter, than the unborn mil- 
lions who will at no distant day trample | 
on our graves----of this legacy we have 
only the usufructuary possession, and we | 
are bound to hand it down unimpaired 
to future generations. Yet, while the | 
corpses of those patriots who bequeath- | 
ed us this legacy are hardly cold in their | 
graves----the representatives of millions | 
and millions of free-born souls are pre- | 
paring to surrender it without a strug- | 
gle. Same, where is thy blush! 
But this question may be presented in | 
a still more interesting point of view. | 
Mr. Nelson as we have before remarked 
has on the floor ef the House of Repre- 
sentatives charged our administration 
with fomenting and exciting the Seminole 
war, for the purpose of clandestinely 
seizing oa the Sadiees of his Catholic 
Majesty. Now if this charge is true, 
what shall be said of our administration 
who first excite a war for the purpose of 
seizing on the dominions of a friendly 
ewer, who next sanction the proceed- 
sngs of the officer who acted in pursu- 
ance of such illegal demands, and then as 
if to cap the climax of such enormity who 
instruct our minister at the court of this 
friendly power after the seizure of his 
deminions, to demand compensation for 
the expense of a war of (heir own making! 
Yet if the words of Mr. Nelson are true, 
all thishas been done. We excite a Se- 
minole war for the purpose of seizing on 
the dominivns of his Catholic Mayesty— 
in prosecuting this war of our own mak- 
ing we seize upon the dominions of | 
his Catholic Majesty, and then our min- 
ister at the court of his Catholic Majesty 
is instructed to demand indemnity from 
that monarch for all the expense of such 
awar. But it may be said that this soli- 
tary opinion of one of our warm politi- 
cians, thus openly expressed on the floor 
ef the House of Representatives, is a 
mere svlitaty and unsupported opinion, 
tinauthorised by existing facts widen. 
ments—that we ought not therefore to 
attempt to build such a large and mag- 
nificent superstructure on such slender 
materials. It maybe well to say all this ; 














but the fact is notoriously the reverse. 
Of Gen. Armstrong’s motives, of his opin- 
ion, ef his character no one can possibly 
think less than we dos; but where he 
speaks from facts and from documents 
even Gen. Armstrong is entitled to credit. 
He was formerly our Minister at the 
court ef France: he was afterwards Se- 
cretary of war, and finally after the de- 
struction of Washington he resigned his 
office, not altogether it must be acknow- 
ledged after the style and manner of Cin- 
cinnatus. He is known to have enter- 
tained hostility towards President Mon- 
roe. Now whatever were his motives, or 
however honorable it may have been in 
the Ex-Secretary of War, to divulge his 
private instructions, is not the question. 
The editor of the Washington Gazette 
has been furnished by one of the New 
York delegation with a statement of the 
conduct of our government, in their ne- 
gociation with foreign powers, wherein 
our administration are charged with the 
same facts of which they are accused b 

Mr. Nelson, appealing to public and pri- 
vate vouchers amt documents. An in- 
quiry was made for the author of this 
strange communication, and it has been 
traced with tolerable certainty to the pen 
of Gen. Armstrong. In this communi- 
cation our chief magistrate stands dis- 
tinctly charged with creating a war for 
the purpose of seizing on the possessions 
of his Catholic Majesty. The author of 
that communication states in illustration 
of his hypothesis that the Province of 
Texas was occupied by Gen. Lallemande, 
with the knowledge and connivance of 
our government: that this was a matter 
perfectly understoed by these two parties, 
and that Gen. Ripley was in full march 
to dispossess his antagonist of that Pre- 
vince, that we might take possession of a 
tract of country for the cession of which 
we had —— a negociation with his 
Catholic Majesty. He states that the 
establishment of Gavelstewn was formed 
in the same way, that was with the conni- 
vance of our government to furnish us 
a pretext for the seizure of the Floridas. 
Now we pretend not to say whether these 
facts ave true or false ; it is impossible 


| for us to ascertain so important a point $ 


but of this we are certain that they have 
been published to the world—that so far 
as our knowledge extends, they have net 
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been contradicted. We have as it was 
our duty todo, presented these facts to 
our readers for the purpose of proving 
that one of our national representatives on 
the floor of the House of Congress did 
not make the assertion that our govern- 
ment originated the Seminole war on 
light grounds : he had at least so far as 
circumstances can go, the authority of 
Gen. Armstrong for his assertion. 

The inference if these facts are correct- 
ly stated will be this, that our adminis- 
tration sensible of the enormity that they 
have done, dare not abide a public scru- 
tiny—that fearful that Gen. Jackson, 
would in his own vindication expose their 
conduct to the world, have endeavored to 
forestal public opinion, by espousing his 
own conduct: that sensible as they were, 
that the General acted in pursuance of 
his orders, they deemed it better in the 
first place, to sanction every thing that he 
had done, than to brave the result of a 
free and of an impartial inquiry: that a 
committee appointed by Congress to in- 
vestigate such proceedings, shrunk from 
the task when they had fairly examined 
the depth of crimination ;: that they put 
the popularity of Gen. Jackson in the one 
scale, and the outrage that he had com- 
mitted on the constitution in another, 
and after attending with much anxiety to 
‘ the trepidations of the balance,’ reported 
to the House that they “ disapproved” of 
the conduct of the General: that this 
committee have in fact betrayed their 
trust and to avoid saying that if Gen. 
Jackson is criminal, the President of the 
U. States is by far more criminal, content- 
ed themselves with saying nothing at all 
or what is actually worse than nothing, 
that they “ disapproved” of the conduct 
of the general. 


Comntodore Perry & Capt. Elliot. 

We see with sincere regret by an ar- 
ticle in a Washington paper, that the 
difference which unfortunately exists be- 
tween these two brave officers, and which 
has in fact existed ever since the battle 
on Lake Erie, has not been amicably ad- 


justed. ‘The bread outline of the con- 
troversy as it then stood, was this. Capt. 
Elliot deemed thai he was slightly netic- 
ed by Commodore Perry in his official 
account of that engagement, in other 


words, that he did not allow him that 





share in the fortune of the day to which 
his exertions to bring about that auspi- 
cious event entitled him. This was after- 
wards a subject of amicable correspon- 
dence between these twe gallant officers ; 
the letters were published, and our fel- 
low-citizens rejoiced that the matter was 
made up. But it seems that they were 
premature in their exultation, for the old 
eaven of controversy still exists. It is 
said on the aa of a Washington 
paper, that Commodore Perry has filed 
charges against his antagonist with the 
proper department, with an intention it 
18 — of demanding a court mare 
tial. What the nature of these charges 
is, has not yet been promulgated to the 
world, and it would therefore be super- 
fluous to inquire. We know that Capt. 
Elliot contends, that his disposition of 
the gun-boats at the battle on Lake Erie, 
which rendered such essential service in 
deciding the fate of the day, was done 
of his own motion, and not by the ad- 
vice or instruction of his commandin 
officer. Commodore Perry in his official 
account of that engagement states, that 
Captain Elliot “ anticipated” his wishes 
on that point, which we should conceive 
amounted to an acknowledgement of the 
fact as stated by Captain Elliot. We 
sincerely hope that this unpleasant con- 
troversy will be reconciled to the satis- 
faction of both parties, as it is unplea- 
sant to see two brave men both of whom 
their country celights te honor, governed 
by such feelings. 

From the north and from the south, 
from the east and from the west, we read 
of the arrest of counterfeiters of the netes 
of the different banks. This evil must 
increase in proportion to the multiplicity 
of banks. 


Another outrageous robbery has been 
committed on the mail, at Elizabeth- 
town, N.J. The amount of the property 
stolen has not yet been ascertained. We 
are happy to hear that these land robbers 
have been arrested, and Baltimore has 
at least given proof that such robbers are 
subjects of criminal justice. 


Mr. Lowndes has made a long report to 
the House of Representatives on the sub- 
ject of American coins, The subject of 
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the report seems to be, to prevent an ex- 

ortation of specie, by this means ; that 
while it remains in this country a legal 
tender for a debt, it will not be received 
in foreign countries at an equivalent va- 
lue with foreign coins. 

The President of the United States has 
issued a proclamation, announcing that 
a convention has been concluded with 
his Britanic Majesty, which grants to the 
Americans the right of drying and cur- 
ing their fish on the coast of Newfound- 
land, without trespass however to the 
exclusive rights of the Hudson Bay Com- 

any. The line of demarcation between 
ais Majesty’s Canadian Provinces and 


the United States, is to be drawn due N. | 


from the N. W. point of the lake of the 
woods, until it intersects the 49 degree 
of N. latitude, and from the said point of 
intersection due west, till it caikas the 
Rocky Mountains. Any country to the 
west of that boundary mutually claimed, 
is to be enjoyed by the citizens or sub- 
jects of either party for the space of ten 

ears, without prejudice to the rights of 
either. All the commercial regulations 
between the two countries subsisting for 
four years only, are by the terms oi the 

resent convention extended to ten» 
With regard to the siaves captured and 
carried off by the British during the last 
war, for which compensation ts demand- 
ed, it is agreed to refer the subject mat- 
ter in controversy to some friendly sove- 
reign or state, mutually chosen, whose 
decision is to be final. The committee 
of finance have made a report to the 
house against restricting the exportation 
of specie, which report has been accept- 
ed. 


 * PORTRY, 


FOR THE JOURNAL. 
THE FAIRY OF THE CAKE. 


A Farry liv’d to Hymen dear, 
Who often whisper’d in his ear, 
What happy nymphs aad swains ; 
In sacred wedlocks holy bands, 
Would join their hearts, and join their 
hands, 
And wear his silken chains. 











Away the God transported flew, 

(The Fairy always told him true,) 
And where his altar shone ; 

He stood, the blushing pair between, 

And bound them both by chains unseen, 
And claim’d them as his own. 

The Fairy once restrain’d by fear, 

Reveal’d alone to Hymen’s ear, 
The husband and the bride ; 

But by indulgence bolder grown, 

At length she made the secret known. 
To all the world beside. 


Indignant Hymen then declar’d, 

That since tie little ingrate dar‘d, 
Thus to abuse his sway ; 

He’d punish such presumptuous slizhts, 

Such wanton eutrage on his rights, 
And teach her to obey. 

Mutt’ring an adjuration thrice, 

Upon a mount of snow and spice, 
His Godship laid his hand ; 

A pris’uer in this dark domain, 

Unseen, unknown, shalt thou remain, 
By all thy sister band. 


Since tliou hast ventur’d to relate, 
The awful mysteries of fate, 
To all the world beside ; 
Thy tattling tongue shall now be dumb, 
Safe hous’d within a sugar-plumb, 
{ doom thee to abide. 
The Fairy wept, and knelt, and pray’d, 
But ilymen’s words must be obey’d, 
She henceforth must be dumb; 
And what avails such clam’rous din ? 
Ah! nothing, she is bound within, 
Th’ enchanted sugar-plumb. 
Whene’er I use my right divine, 
And lovers stand before my shrine, 
A smiling happy pair: ~ 
In that dread hour I break the spell, 
Thy tongue is then allow’d to tell, 
Who next my chains shall wear? 


| But fate declares no waking ear, 
Th’ itoportant truth shall ever hear, 
Such happiness supreme— 
But when the shades of night prevail, 
Be it thy task to bear the tale, 
To lovers in a dream— 


Then Anna place beneath your head, 
A fragment of this bridal bread, 

For so the Gods enjoin 3 
The imprison’d Fairy then shall name, 
What happy youth aspires to claim, 





A hand so fair as thine. 
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BOSTON PATRIOT. 


BEAUTIFUL MORCEAU. 
By a Cashmerian Indian. 


Wuen shall we three meet again ? 
When shall we three meet again ?>— 
Oft shall glowing hope expire, 

Oft shall Senta love retire, 

Oft shall death and sorrow reign, 
Ere we three shall meet again. 


Tho’ in distant lands we sigh, 
Parch’d beneath a hostile sky, 
Tho’ the deep between us rolls, 
Friendship shall unite our souls, 
Still in Fancy’s rich domain 

Oft shall we three meet again. 


When the dreams of life are fled, 
When its wasted lamps are dead, 
When in cold oblivion’s shade 
Beauty, power and fame are laid, 
Where immortal spirits reign, 
There shall we three meet again. 


-——2_Io— 


RHODE-ISLAND AMERICAN. 


THE PIRATE. 


From the isles of the ocean, with riches 
untold, 
The Pirate return’d to his house and 
his bride ; 
There were jewels, and garments of tis- 
sue of gold, 
Which weakness and wealth had re- 
luctant supplied. 


The Pirate could love, and his voice and 
his eye, 
That thundered in tempest, and ligh- 
tened in fight, 
Were soft as the dove’s, when his fair 
one was nigh, 
And spoke in sweet harmony, love and 
delight. 


Who would have believed that the gems 
of the east 
Could render that beauty more beau- 
tiful still ? 
Yet loveliness’ seif may by art be in- 
creased, 
By the finger of taste, and the labour 
of skill. 


“ Now borrow and lend, as ye mutually 
deck,” 
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He gallantly said, while the casket 
unclosed ; 
And threw, with light hand, the pear! 
rows o’er her neck, 
While the diamond low hung en her 
bosom reposed. 


* Now ruby, look boldly,” he said, “ for 
thy fame ; 
And sapphire, look heavenly, or for- 
feit the prize ; 
Her arm and her hand your protection 
will claim ; 
And know, ye’re to rival her lips and 
her eyes.” 


But why agg ruby and sapphire look 
er 





panos are the diamond and pearl 
become dim? 
Why shudders the lady? why do her 
eyes fail ? 
And why does she fix them so ghastly 
on Pm ? 


“Oh! snatch off this necklace, this brace- 
let unclasp, 
The ring, too—my blood, where they 
touch me, runs cold: 
’Tis the touch of the vampire, mortality’s 


grasp 3 
It thrills and it chills like the.rattle 
suake’s fold. 


“ There’s blood on my sword, ’tis the in- 
nocent blood, 
A babe and a mother have died in 
their gore ; 
Oh! wash it, if water suffice, in the flood : 
Oh! warm me, my maidens, or hear 
me no more.” 


The Pirate withdrew. In the isles of the 


sea, 
He had rush’d, sword in hand, to the 
rich mother’s hall ; 
The babe screamed aloud; no such cla- 
mor must be ; 
And he seized it, and dashed out its 
life on the wall. 


*¢ Stay, murderer, stay, hear a mother, 
Oh! stay! 
Oh! childless be thou, and accursed,” 
she said ; 
Her cries might alarm, and ’twere death 
to delay, 
And the curse yet unfinished, he smote 
off her head ! 
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He seized on her necklace, all dripping 


with gore, 
*Twas pearl and a djamond ; he turn- 
ed to retire ; 
When lo! on her wrist the red ruby she 
wore, 
And mild on her finger the azure sap- 
phire. 


His hand was unskilful the arm to un- 


ind, 
And life or death hung on a moment's 
delay ; 
His sword more expert left the hand un 
confined, 
Which he bore with its gems purple- 
streaming away. 


The breath of her curse was not wasted 
in air, 
Yor conscience soon woke, and strew- 
ed thorns on his pillow ; 
Death smote his fair bride, and in fran- 
tic despair, 
He rushed to encounter the foe on the 
billow. 


Oh! fierce was the fight, for that Pirate 
was brave ; 
And though fearful the odds, he no 
terror could know ; 
Till at length overpowered, his barque 
sunk in the wave, 
Yet his flag, proudly waving, ne'er 
quailed to the foe. 


The wide rolling billow which dashed on 
the strand, 
Washed the Pirate’s grim form on the 
desolate shore ; 
His blade, firmly grasped, was yet clench- 
ed in his hand, 
And his brow the stern frown of defi- 
alice stil! wore. 


Unburied, unwept and unhonored he lay, 
For hardy were he who should visit 
the spot : 
The bleaching winds scatter hig ashes 
away, 
But his name and his crintes shall be 
never furgot : 


For dread are the tales which are whis- 
pered at night, 
Of the marvels by seamen and _fisher- 
men told ; 
Of demon forms seen by the lightning 
flash bright, ~ 





And of “sounds faintly heard as the 
thunder-peal rolled. 


[The preceding lines were from the pen 
of a highly valued correspondent, now 
in his grave, who, in the exercise of 
his brilliant and versatile talents, occa- 
sionally contributed to the columns of 
the American. ] 
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FROM THE UNION. 


A SONG. 


Apiev, sweet fields, for the days are 
over, 
When thy warblings charm’d—thy 
flowret pleas’d. 
Thrice envious death enwrapt my lover, 
This breast te beat with pleasure 
ceas’d ! 

How oft at morning’s beautequs breaking, 
Blithely o’er the dripping flowers— 
We rambled free, each bliss partaking— 
Love, love array’d the fleeting hours. 


But gone is every winning beauty— 
Nor Spring, nor Summer shines for 
me! 
Thoy little bird, that sing’st for duty—~ 
Suspend thy joy-recalling glee ! 
For cold he sleeps beneath the willow--- 
—s be the flowers that deck his 





Once was this breast his softest pillow--- 
Still could it soothe his weary head ! 


THE UGLY WIFE. 


Tom weds a rich hag that would fri 
a horse ; 
Repentance soon alters his mind ; 
But vain are the tears that express his 
remorse, 
Unless he can cry himself blind. 


STATIONARY. 
SCHAEFFER & MAUND, 


Have just received an elegant assortment of 
fine Pen-Knives and a large quantity of 
superior Letter Paper, to which they solicit the 
attention of their friends and the public, 


PRINTING 
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of every description neatly executed 


at this oflice. 





